LADY BEACONSFIELD AND HER TIMES

This attitude, completely outside their experience, was
too difficult of comprehension for the bright brains of Mayfair.
Here was a man who, starting with the Radicals, considered
barely respectable, had hawked his political charms from Party
to Party, and thrown in his lot finally with the Tories because
from them he could obtain in due course a safe seat. This
charge of inconstancy has always been laid against Disraeli,
although Lord Stanley, who sat near Peel on the front Opposi-
tion bench in Disraeli's first Parliament, began his career as a
Whig, only to serve three times later in life as a Tory Prime
Minister. The bright brains of Mayfair would assume, no
doubt, that Stanley could exercise his droit de seigneur in political
beliefs as, possibly, his ancestors had exercised theirs in
other directions, whereas Disraeli could only be a time-server,

It had suited his interests, people said, to become a Tory
in the last event, and now it suited his interest, after worship-
ping at the shrine of the beautiful Sheridans, and loving Hen-
rietta, to dazzle the unfortunate Mary Anne, who, as everyone
knew, had arrived at the exact age when a woman is likely to
make a fool of herself over a man many years her junior. Such
conduct as Disraeli's, reprehensible in any event, seemed in
still worse taste when the lady in the case was the widow of
his brother member for the Borough of Maidstone to whom he
owed the seat in Parliament to gain which he had cheerfully
revised his political principles over and over again.

Of all this Disraeli took not the slightest heed. He persuaded
himself that he was in love, and proceeded to engage himself
with the fine flower of delectable courtships.

The next few years saw three remarkable marriages. To
take the most important first, the little Queen married Albert,
the youngest son of the Duke of Saxe-Coburg,

He had been aimed at her since boyhood, and trained ruth-
lessly for his future position of Prince Consort of England by
his tutor, FlorschUtz, and Baron Stockmar, that mysterious and
slightly sinister figure who had affected so gravely the early
years of the Victorian era. The influence of Stockmar on Albert
and Baroness Lehzen, her governess, on Victoria definitely
, affected English history. Not the least important service to
his a;dopted country of Albert the Good consisted in getting
rid of Lehzen. No one knows how he managed it, but one
day she was there and the next she was missing. For his life
to be tolerable.either Lehzen or he had to go.
He. came on a visit to be looked over by Victoria* and went